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Nearly a third of prisoners in San Quentin have tested positive for the novel coronavirus. 


By Benjamin Schneider 


San Quentin State Prison in Marin 
County has become the site of one of 
California's fastest-growing COVID-19 
outbreaks. As of Monday morning, close 
to one third of the prison’s population 
had tested positive for the virus. 

The prison’s 1,015 confirmed cases 
—up from fewer than 200 hundreda 
week ago — make San Quentin by far 
the hardest-hit facility in California's 
state prison system, and one of the 
largest prison clusters in the country. 
The surge comes as many California 
counties, including Marin, see record- 
breaking numbers of new COVID-19 
cases, leading health officials to worry 
that local hospitals may soon be 
overwhelmed. 

Prisonerrights advocates and former 
San Quentininmates havelong fearedan 
outcomelike this. “I don’t knowaperson 
who’s connected with San Quentin who 
wasn't terrified that this was going to 
happen,’ says James King, who served six 
anda half years in the North Bay prison 
andis now state campaigner for the Ella 
Baker Foundation for Human Rights. “I 
am extremely concerned for our loved ones 
whoareincarcerated right now.” 


The outbreak is thought to have 
begun in late May, when 121 men 
were transferred to San Quentin from 
Chino State Prison in response to 
the COVID-19 outbreak taking place 
there. At least 16 of those prisoners, 
none of whom were tested for amonth 
before they were transferred, tested 
positive after arriving at San Quentin. 
The virus has quickly spread in the 
overcrowded, out-of-date facility, which 
until the transfer had not recordeda 
single outbreak. Nearly 30 percent of 
the approximately 3,500 inmates are 
now infected, in addition to at least 89 
staff. The outbreak at San Quentin is 
equivalent to half of the total cases in the 
rest of Marin County (the prison’s cases 
are counted separately) and about 4 
percent of the Bay Area’s case total. 

“We've been advocating since 
even before shelter-in-place for the 
immediate release of folks, because we 
knew that the prisons wouldbe hit the 
hardest,” says Hien Nguyen, program 
coordinator at the Asian Prisoner 
Support Committee. “We're really upset 
that the governor didn’t act quickly, 
when we know this could have been 
totally preventable.” 

On June 15, a group of UC Berkeley 
and UCSF health experts sent amemo 


to California Correctional Health 

Care Services that recommended San 
Quentin reduce its population by 50 
percent and set up a field hospital on the 
premises. “Failure to meet these urgent 
needs will have dire implications for 

the health of the people incarcerated 

at San Quentin, custody, staff, and 

the healthcare capacity of Bay Area 
hospitals.” 

On June 24, Alameda County Public 
Defender Brendon Woods sent a 
letter to Governor Gavin Newsom and 
California Department of Corrections 
and Rehabilitation Secretary Ralph Diaz 
urging the state to immediately release 
prisoners with less than a year left to 
serve as well as those with serious health 
conditions. 

With its large death row population 
of about 700 inmates, San Quentin has 
a significant elderly population. While 
no deaths have been officially attributed 
to the COVID-19 outbreak, one death 
row inmate, 71-year-old Richard Eugene 
Stitely, died suddenly in his cell last 
Wednesday and will be tested for the 
virus. 

Public officials are beginning to 


acknowledge the gravity of the situation. 


State Assemblymember Marc Levine, 
whose district includes San Quentin, 
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told the Chronicle this is “probably the 
biggest health screwup in state prison 
history.” 

Ata hearing related to the outbreak 
on June 19, Federal Judge John Tigar 
was brought to tears, calling the 
situation “a significant failure of policy 
and planning.” 

King, and fellow former inmate 
Adnan Khan, executive director of 
Re:Store Justice, described the over- 
crowded, unsanitary conditions at 
North Block, the epicenter of the 
outbreak at San Quentin, andits twin, 
West Block. “It’s just ridiculous how jam- 
packed, sardine-can type of asystem 
they are in,” Khan says. 

Each structure houses approximately 
800 prisoners, despite being designed 
for about 400. The hulking cement 
buildings are poorly ventilated, but air 
travels freely between each two-man 
cell through the cell bars. The catwalks 
outside each row of cells are less than 
three feet wide. Each block shares 20-25 
shower heads anda dozen or so phones. 

“It’s like being on a cruise ship if the 
cruise ship was at almost 200 percent 
capacity and built in the 1850s,” James 
says. 

King has been in frequent contact 
with people inside San Quentin, 
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Preventable’ COVID-19 Flare-Up at San Quentin 


providing information that he says 
prison staff is failing to provide. On 
Thursday he spoke with a resident 

of North Block “who was unaware, 
specifically, that the virus was in North 
Block. He suspected it, because he’s 
seen the movement, but no one will tell 
him anything.” As they were speaking 
on the phone, the inmate told King that 
correctional officers were packing up the 
cells of four inmates nearby. 

The California Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation did not 
respond toa request for comment. 

At least some inmates who are 
infected have been moved into solitary 
confinement, leading many prisoners 
to hide their symptoms, King says. But 
the prison is quickly running out of such 
spaces. 

“The only way to prevent this 
outbreak from not just consuming San 
Quentin, but the larger Bay Area andall 
of the outside hospitals is to reduce the 
population in these kinds of congregate 
settings,’ King says. 

As of May 17, California state prisons 
had released about 3,500 inmates. But 
in sucha massive, overcrowded prison 
system — hovering around the 137.5 
percent capacity limit imposed by the 
Supreme Court in 2017 —that’sjusta 
drop in the bucket. 

“To even get to 100 percent capacity, 
they need to release 20,000 people,” 
says Anoop Prasad, astaff attorney at 
Asian Americans Advancing Justice. 
“And none of the things Newsom is 
talking about are even attempting to get 
anywhere close to that level.” 

Khan draws a direct connection 
between the situation at San Quentin 
and the ongoing protests over police 
brutality and racism. “You talk about 
these statues being tumbled, but these 
prisons are also racist landmarks,” 
he says. (African Americans are over- 
represented by a factor of five to one 
in the state prison system.) “I think 
protests are starting to move towards 
the prisons.” 

Whatever advocates on the outside 
do, though, King is worried that it may 
be too little too late. “My biggest fearis 
that this outbreak causes mass death 
in the prison itself and then spreads 
to the outer community,’ King says. “I 
think that only then will we put aside our 
false comfort of us versus them, asifthe 
prison walls could somehow keep us safe 
from this virus.” 


Benjamin Schneider covers news 
for SF Weekly. 


p @ urbenschneider 
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Why Won't the Governor Take on ICE? 


Even as Californians inside and out of state detention centers beg him to do more, Gavin Newsom has resisted clashing with Donald Trump. 





Advocates for incarcerated immigrants are calling on Governor Gavin Newsom to shut down ICE detention centers. 


By Jack Herrera 


Asif Qaziremembers when COVID-19 
first broke out in the United States. 

Far from his family in the East Bay, 
locked in an Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement detention center in 
Bakersfield, he watched the news of the 
pandemic on TV. 

It was there, in the Mesa Verde ICE 
Processing Center, that he sawa familiar 
face appear again and again on the screen: 
Governor Gavin Newsom. Qazi knew 
Newsom from the politician’s time in San 
Francisco. 

Animmigrant from Bangladesh, Qazi 
had been in the United States for nine 
years when Newsom took the mayor's 
office. Then a teenager, Qazi watched 
as Newom defied homophobic state 
law andinstructed city clerks to give 
same-sex couples marriage licenses. 
Now, the governor was in the news again, 
as he cancelled sporting events and 
large gatherings, before finally issuing 
California’s first-in-nation shelter-in- 
place order. 

Inside detention, Qazi felt helpless 
to take the social distancing measures 
Newsom was calling for. In the massive 
bunk room, which he shared with over 
70 other people, it was impossible to 
maintain six feet of separation while 
sleeping, to say nothing of eating or using 
the bathroom. Besides the cramped 
conditions, Qazi says the for-profit 
company that runs the detention center 
—the private prison behemoth Geo 
Group — did not initially take the virus 
seriously, and for weeks neither the men 
nor the guards were given masks or any 


other form of PPE. Little was done to stop 
the spread of the virus, as guards rotated 
inand out, andnew transfers were 
funneled into Mesa Verde from other ICE 
facilities and California state prisons. 

As the numbers of confirmed 
COVID-19 cases steadily climbed in other 
California detention centers, Qazistarted 
fearing for his life, and hejoineda group 
of other detainedimmigrants working to 
raise public awareness. 

In March, the men wrote an open 
letter to try to raise the alarm about their 
living conditions. They knew ICE and 
Geo wouldalmost certainly ignore their 
demands, so the men addressed their 
plea to someone they thought might 
actually listen — someone who had 
shown his willingness to take a bold moral 
stand against entrenched power: Gavin 
Newsom. 

“[The pandemic] will turn our 
detention into a death sentence,” the 
men wrote in their letter, which advocacy 
groups then shared with the governor’s 
office. It was the beginning of an 
unprecedented protest movement both 
inside and outside ICE detention to push 
California’s top official to take action on 
immigration jails in the state. Human 
rights organizations, like Cesar Chavez's 
venerated United Farm Workers helped 
to amplify the demands, and celebrities 
like Diane Guerrero (one of the stars of 
Orange is the New Black) shared a video 
of the men in Unit C reading their letter 
on her Instagram. “Please watch, share, 
and tag @GavinNewsom toask him to: (1) 
stop the expansion of ICE detention in 
California (2) halt ALL transfers to ICE,” 
she wrote in the caption. 
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However, Newsom has resisted taking 
action, and some advocates — many of 
them his supporters — are beginning 
to worry that the maverick former San 
Francisco mayor has lost his fire, and his 
willingness to stand up to power. Some 
of them wondered aloudif the governor, 
long understood to have presidential 
ambitions, was resisting taking a harder 
stand on ICE detention in order to 
preserve his chances ina 2024 general 
election. Whatever the case, Qaziand the 
others inside and outside detention are 
still pushing the governor to do more. 


HUNGER FOR CHANGE 


When Newsom's office didn’t respond 
to their first letter, Qazi and his peers 
decided to take extreme action. They 
stopped eating. It was the first of multiple 
hunger strikes in ICE detention centers 
in California, with demands specifically 
addressed to Newsom. 

“The goalis to have the governor 
and attorney general organize an 
investigation into these ICE facilities,” 
Qazi said by phone from the detention 
center, during one of the days he went 
without eatingin early June. Ina 
statement Qazicreated for the men 
announcing their secondand most recent 
hunger strike, which began on June 4, 
he wrote: “We will continue our protest 
until further attention is brought to 
these conditions, and until the Governor 
and the Attorney General of California 
begin an official investigation into all ICE 
detention facilities in California.” 

The second hunger strike lasted almost 
aweek. 


Still locked in Mesa Verde, Qaziand 
the other men all more or less understand 
that Newsom is limited in his ability to 
control ICE —a federal agency squarely 
under President Donald Trump’s 
command, which operates independently 
of state governments. However, the men 
also know that the governor has beena 
lion in opposing the Trump regime. 

From his first days in office, Newsom 
has been unafraid to clash with the 
federal government on matters involving 
immigration. 

“While Trump attacks and disparages 
immigrants, California is working to 
ensure that every resident — regardless 
of immigration status — is given respect 
and the opportunity to contribute,” 
Newsom said in 2019, when he signed 
a set of bills protecting undocumented 
immigrants from disriminaiton. 

More recently, Newsom has gone out 
of his way to support undocumented 
immigrants during the pandemic: In 
April, the governor approved millions in 
emergency relief aid for undocumented 
Californians who were unable to legally 
apply for unemployment and other 
benefits under the federal CARES 
Act. Qaziand his peers reasoned that 
Newsom might be willing to support 
undocumented people in detention. 

Special laws passed in recent years 
in California grant the governor 
unprecedented influence over ICE 
detention: Unlike other states, Newsom’s 
attorney general, Xavier Becerra, has the 
power to enter and investigate for-profit 
detention facilities under AB 103 (alaw 
signed by then-Governor Jerry Brown in 
2017). Given that over 95 percent of ICE 
detainees in California are held in private 
facilities, it gives the state government 
phenomenal oversight power. 

Italso means that, in the entire United 
States, the California government 
might be the last entity that can 
actually hold ICE accountable forits 
pandemic response. Immigrant rights 
advocates have been clear the Trump 
administration can’t be expected to 
actually serve as a watchdog for the 
agency. 

“We want Newsom to shinea light 
on what’s going on here, and push for 
change,’ Qazi says. “We need them to see 
how they are not enabling us detainees to 
stay safe enough during this pandemic.” 

Back home in San Francisco, multiple 
prominent city leaders are calling on 
Newsom to go even further than an 
investigation: They want the governor to 
close ICE detention centers in the state, 
using the emergency powers granted to 
him during the pandemic. 

The members of the left wing of the 


Democratic Party that adopted the city 
in Newsom’s wake have called for the 
former mayor to live up to his courageous 
legacy, and take action rather than ask 
permission. Current San Francisco 
supervisor Hillary Ronen, a former 
immigraiton attorney, and Chesa Boudin, 
the city’s new firebrand district attorney, 
have both demanded that Newsom close 
down private ICE detention centers. 

While Newsom's power to actually 
close private detention facilities in the 
state is in question, lawyers say there’s 
nothing currently stopping him from, at 
the very least, opening an investigation. 

But Newsom and Becerra have not 
taken that action: No investigation has 
been started, and spokespeople from the 
governor's office have argued that it’s up 
to the federal government, not California, 
to both investigate ICE detention and to 
release detainees. 

“California continues to lead on 
immigration policies, however, when 
it comes to immigration detention, 
the federal government has exclusive 
jurisdiction in deciding whether people 
inimmigration proceedings should be 
detained,” Vicky Waters, Newsom’s press 
secretary, wrote ina statement. 

For Californians like Qaziin ICE 
detention, and hundreds of advocacy 
groupsacross the state, the passivity has 
been heartbreaking, especially froma 
politician many once considered to bea 
fearless ally of immigrants. 

“We’re thrown back, because the fire is 
here in California, the organizing is here 
to take on private detention, and there is 
an actual crisis,” says Sandy Valenciano, 
along-time immigrant organizer in 
the state who currently works with the 
Immigrant Legal Resource Center. “We 
see ourselves in Gavin and the [state] 
government in addressing these issues, 
and we want to support him in that. But 
nowit almost feels like he’s in opposition 
tous. That’s something we're sitting with 
now: We thought we were on the same 
team here.” 

Qazi, who has lived in California since 
he wasa teenager, knows Newsom's 
record, and he still hopes the governor 
will take action. 

“These are California values,” Qazi 
says. This state is built byimmigrants. I 
come from the Bay. Most cities in the Bay 
are sanctuary cities.” 


TWO CALIFORNIANS 


Asif Qaziisa Californian. Though he 
was born in Bangladesh, Qazihas called 
East Berkeley home since he was 6. He 
came of age in the era of Mac Dreand 
E-40. Heremembers the major moments 
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of Bay Area history in the 2000s: 2004, 
when Gavin Newsom became mayor of 
San Francisco, and instructed city clerks 
to give gay couples marriage certificates, 
changing the course of the fight for 
LGBTQ rights in the US; the mid-aughts, 
when YouTube and Facebook took 
rootin Silicon Valley, hypercharging 
gentrification; 2009, when Oscar Grant 
was killed bya Bart Police officer, kicking 
off waves of protests. He got married and 
had children. His whole life is stillin the 
East Bay. 

Qazihas been in ICE detention since 
February. That month, he and his lawyer 
voluntarily went into the federal agency’s 
San Francisco office, responding toa 
request to “answer questions.’ While Qazi 
was there, ICE agents arrested him. 

The beginning of Qazi’s life in America 
tracks with Gavin Newsom’s political 
career. In 1995, the same year Qazi's 
family arrivedin the US, Newsom 
volunteered for Willie Brown's mayoral 
campaign, hostinga successful fundraiser 
for Brown at his winery. When Brown 
won, he appointed Newsom toa seat 
on San Francisco’s Parking and Traffic 
Commission. That humble seat was the 
start of Newsom’s political rise. Next 
came president of the Parking and Traffic 
Commission; then Brown appointed him 
to avacated San Francisco supervisor 
position (the youngest member ever). By 
2003, Newsom was poised for his own 
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successful mayoral run, and he became 
the city’s mayor in January of 2004. 

Newsom wasted no time proving 
himself as an iconoclast willing to takea 
moral stand against entrenched power. 
Soon after taking office, he instructed city 
clerks to start providing same-sex couples 
with marriage licenses. The move put 
him in violation of state and federal law, 
and set offa firestorm across the country. 
Embattled, Newsom held out for months 
before finally being forced down from 
the policy. However, it still provedakey 
momentin the fight for gay rights. Less 
then a decade later, in 2015, same-sex 
marriage was legalized across the US. 

Three years later, in 2018, Newsom 
won the governorship, and the state 
prepared for him to again take ona federal 
government led by Donald Trump. The 
hope was that the progressive course 
he first established as the mayor of San 
Francisco would make him the perfect foil 
to Trump. Sandy Valenciano, the long- 
time immigrant organizer, says there 
were exciting signs. 

She watched as his administration 
hired dedicated organizers and activists. 
With an overwhelming Left Coast 
mandate, Newsom was poised to be 
a defender of immigrants. And he 
delivered: He signed a collection of bills 
protecting immigrants and asylum 
seekers. Qazi's mother spoke fondly of 
what he did for immigrant small business 


owners. Andamonthinto Newsom’s 
governorship, Attorney General Becerra 
completed a monumental investigation 
of tenimmigrant detention facilities in 
the state, including Mesa Verde. 

“We intend to keep visiting these 
facilities and sharing our findings over 
the course of the next several years. 
Weare confident that our effort will 
continue to be asource of information 
for the public and for policymakers in 
California as we work to promote fair 
and humane treatment of everyone in 
the immigration system,’ Becerra told 
reporters when he released his findings of 
serious malfeasance, in February of 2019. 
(Among other allegations, the report 
alleged that ICE detainees were receiving 
inadequate medical care and were being 
subjected to long periods of in-cell 
confinement without sufficient breaks.) 

Valenciano and other activists grew 
confident they had an ally in Sacramento. 
He had made good on promises to protect 
immigrants. During the campaign, 
Newsom had railed against the private 
prison industry in the state. In his 
inaugural address in January of 2018, he 
spoke clearly: “We will end the outrage 
that is private prisons in the state of 
California once and forall.” 

His push culminated in October 
of last year, when he signed AB 32, a 
monumental bill that promised to end 
both private prisons and private ICE 


detention centers in the state. The law 
promised to, over along process, puta 
halt on the expansion of more private ICE 
facilities. 


DEATH & DETENTION 


That’s when things began to fall apart. 
Private ICE detention centers in the 
state seem on track to grow, not go away: 
Before the law took effect this January, 
ICE scooped up four major contracts to 
expandits private detention space in the 
state. Then Geo Group sued California to 
try to stop the law (the lawsuit is ongoing, 
and the lawremains in place in the 
meantime). Advocates looked at Newsom 
to stand firm, and fight private prisons. 
The arena was set fora showdown — but 
suddenly, Newsom faltered. 

Even as he clashed with Trump on 
Twitter, advocates say the governor 
seemed unwilling to really enter the 
fray and interfere with ICE’s workin 
California. ICE and private prison 
companies continued expanding. As 
immigration activists tried to parse why 
Newsom was suddenly backing down 
after being so boldin signing AB 32, 
everything suddenly changed. Then, in 
March, the pandemic hit. 

Since the earliest days of the 
pandemic, a huge and growing coalition 
of politicians, organizations, celebrities, 
and, of course, people in ICE detention, 
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have pushed Newsom to do something. 
The three main demands are for the 
governor to start an investigation of 
conditions in private detention centers; 
to stop California state prisons from 
sending people to ICE detention; and 
to halt ICE from expanding its private 
detention network even further in the 
state. Besides Diane Guerrero and the 
UFW, Human Rights Watch and the 
Dolores Huerta Foundation have pushed 
Newsom to open an investigation. 
Current San Francisco officials have 
also pushed Newsom to do more. Backin 
March, Boudin, the new DA, didn’t mince 
words when it came to Newsom shutting 
down private detention in the state: 
“When someone dies in immigration 
detention, their blood willbe on our 
hands,” Boudin told the SF Chronicle. 
Boudin’s fears have, tragically, come 
to pass. Earlyin the morning on May6, 
Carlos Escobar Mejia was pronounced 
dead from complications arising 
from COVID-19. Escobar had livedin 
California for over 40 years when he was 
placed in the Otay Mesa ICE detention 
center in January of this year, after being 
arrested by Border Patrol while traveling 
in Southern California. He and his family 
had emigrated to LA from El Salvador 
in the’80s, fleeing that country’s brutal 
civil war. He was the first ICE detainee to 
die from COVID-19. (To this day, almost 
2,000 detained immigrants have tested 
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positive for the virus, and advocates warn 
that the real number of infected couldbe 
much higher.) 

The outbreak inside Otay Mesa, 
outside of San Diego, was out of control: 
Over 100 people had tested positive for 
the virus, and the numbers continued to 
rise. Now, aman had died. Escobar’s death 
supercharged the coalition. As more 
groups joined the movement, activists 
began organizing under the name Dignity 
Not Detention. The group sent letter after 
letter to Newsom’s office, and flooded his 
office with calls, hoping to get answers 
(they also sent letters to AG Becerra, as 
well as Senators Kamala Harris and Diane 
Feinstein). After Escobar died, Newsom 
—aswellas Harris and Becerra— made 
fiery statements condemning ICE, and 
renewed calls for the Department of 
Homeland Security (ICE’s parent agency) 
to investigate his death. 

The leaders of the Dignity Not 
Detention say they finally got the 
governor's attention when a letter signed 
by over 40 detainees in Otay Mesa was 
picked up by the San Francisco Chronicle 
on May 14, under the headline “Cry 
for help’: ICE detainees beg lawmakers 
to act after coronavirus death.” Ina 
statement to the Chronicle, Jesse Melgar, 
a press secretary for Newsom, shared 
the governor’s alarm about “abuse and 
negligence” in the facilities. But he said 
the responsibility remained on DHS and 
ICE to investigate andintervene, not 
Governor Newsom. 

Qaziand other advocates on the 
outside say that telling the Trump 
administration to investigate themselves 
amounts to asking Harvey to investigate 
The Weinstein Company. Ina letter to the 
governor and Becerrain April, the men in 
Unit Cwrote: 

“As we continue our hunger strike 
inside Mesa Verde, ithas come to our 
attention that the California Attorney 
General Xavier Becerra has sent a letter 
to DHS asking them to take action on ICE 
detention in California. We appreciate 
this effort, but DHS andICE are well 
aware of what is happening inside 
detention centers in California and across 
the country, and have refused to act. 

We would like to remind Mr. Becerra 
that under California law his office has the 
right toinspect allimmigrant detention 
facilities in the state, and to oversee the 
standards of care in these facilities...We 
also callon Governor Newsom to protect 
the health of everyone in California, 
including those of us in immigrant 
detention. He cannot leave these matters 
in the hands of private corporations, or 
a federal agency that does not care about 
us. We have asked them to take action 
every day and they have refused. That is 
why we are organizing and speaking out, 
just like many others in detention.” 

While the California government 
continued to resist taking their own 
action, the attention the Otay Mesa 
detainee’s letter got in the Chronicle 
spurred Newsom’s office to action. 

“The day after the letter ran in the 
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Even amid the statewide shelter-in-place mandate, prisoners moved from California prisons to ICE detention centers. 


Chronicle, we finally gota reply from 

the governor’s office,” says Mindy 
Pressman, an organizer with Otay Mesa 
Prison resistance, one of Dignity Not 
Detention coalition’s members. She says 
the governor's staff wanted to meet with 


them — but over 10 days later, on May 26. 


“There was zero urgency from them, even 
though people were dying,” Pressman 
says. 

As the date of the meeting approached, 
another immigrant died in California ICE 
detention — this time in Mesa Verde. 

In the Mesa Verde facility, the news 
of Escobar’s death had hit hard. Qazi 
remembers feeling afraid, and worrying 
for the older detainees in his unit. One 
man, Choung Woong Ahn, hadalso spent 
decades in California, after emigrating 
from Koreato Alameda County in the 
1980s. (He entered ICE detention after 
finishing an 8-year criminal sentence for 
attempted murder ina California state 
prison). 

At 74-years-old, Ahn wasa gentle and 
well-liked presence in Unit C. But the 
other men worried about his health, and, 
soon after Mejia died, Ahn was taken 
by guards toa hospital on the outside to 
investigate possible lung cancer. When 
he was brought back to the facility, the 
guards told Ahn he wouldbe placedina 
medical isolation cell — hardly distinct 
from solitary confinement. Ahn begged 
them to let him return to the dorm 
instead, but he was forced into the single 
occupancy holding. On May 17, guards 
found him unresponsive in his cell. He 
had hanged himself. 

“Even if he didn’t die from COVID, 
COVID caused his death,” Qazi says. “Ahn 
was a good guy, hewasa friendtoa lot 
of us. Theyneed to investigate and find 
answers about what happened to him.” 
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In the wake of Escobar and Ahn’s 
deaths, the numbers of infected 
continued to rise, with over 2,600 cases 
nationwide, and almost 200 positive tests 
in California detention centers. As May 
wore on, the coalition waited for their 
meeting with the governor. 


LOOKING FOR ANSWERS 


Sandy Valenciano says she went into 
the meeting with the governor's staff 
hopeful — after months of sending letter 
after letter to the governor, she thought 
they were finally going to see action. 

“We were so excited to get a response, 
she says. With hopes high, Valenciano 
and others say they actually went into the 
meeting expecting the governor's office 
to offer a plan to take on ICE detention; 
Valenicano says she had the feeling of an 
ally suddenly appearing, just when they 
desperately needed one. 

But those hopes were quickly dashed. 
Five different advocates who were on 
the call with the governor’s staff say they 
walked away feeling like they'd been paid 
lip service, and offered no solutions. 

Out of respect for the governor they 
were careful not to share too many details 
from the hour-long call, but they were 
clear that the governor’s staff didn’t 
offer them anything. Newsom's top 
immigration advisor, Gina Da Silva, told 
the coalition members that the governor 
was calling on the federal government 
to investigate ICE detention in the state. 
The advocates stressed that they knew 
ICE was never going to investigate ICE 
— California had to step in. According 
to people on the call, Da Silvanever 
denied that California has the authority 
to investigate private ICE detention 
centers in the state. But she offeredno 
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commitment, or even interest, in doing 
SO. 

Lisa Knox, the managing attorney 
with the Oakland-based Centro Legal 
de La Raza, left the call particularly 
dismayed. Centro had represented Ahn’s 
immigraiton case, and the lawyers on 
staff had come to knowhim well. 

“It was very frustrating,’ Knox says. 
“We hadaclient die, and we're getting 
calls from our other clients worried 
they’re next. But we’rejust not seeing the 
same urgency from elected officials.” 

Like most of the other people on the 
call, Knoxis a Californian, and she has 
lived much of her life in San Francisco. She 
knows Newsom, and has long understood 
him to bean ally forimmigrants. That’s 
why his current inaction has been so 
baffling. 

“To me, this is an issue that we should 
be aligned on, andit seems to fit with 
his stated values,” she says. “Couldit be 
because people inimmigraiton detention 
aren't voters? For whatever reason, he 
seems to think this group of Californians’ 
needs aren't as urgent as other groups, 
and that boggles the mind.” 

Valenciano, animmigrant herself, 
has lived in the East Bay for decades, and 
she has also been shocked by Newsom’s 
inaction. 

“The political willin California is 
there,” she says. But she worries that 
Newsom has transformed into a paper 
tiger since taking the governorship — 
though he clashes with Trump on social 
media andin press releases, she says he’s 
been unwilling to actually battle with the 
federal government. “I would say that 
he’s actually creating a cover for private 
companies to keep doing what they’re 
doing — because Californians think he’s 
already addressed this, but he hasn't.” 


Each person interviewed for this 
article said they genuinely don’t 
understand why Newsom isn’t using his 
powers to investigate ICE. They all think 
the move would play great with California 
voters, andit aligns with Newsom’s 
own stated personal stance on both ICE 
detention and private prisons. 

More than one person said they 
think Newsom might be thinking about 
voters outside of California, as he eyes an 
imminent presidential run. 

“Does this come down to his future 
presidential aspirations?” Valenciano 
asks. “Regardless of his motivation, 
what he’s telling us in thismoment with 
his inaction is something we will never 
forget.” 

For one man, the need for an 
investigation goes beyond politics, 
Newsom’s ambitions, or even California 
voters. Young Ahn, Choung Woong 
Ahn’s brother, just wants to know what 
happened to his brother. 

“Tm still looking for answers,” Young 
says ona phone call from Vancouver. The 
last he talked to his brother was 5 p.m. 
on May 16, a few hours before Choung 
killed himself. He says his brother didn’t 
mention he was suicidal, even though 
they talked about howhardisolation had 
been for him — they even made plans to 
talk again the next day. 

Since Choung died, Young has done 
everything he can to complete his own 
investigation. He wants to understand 
what happened to his brother. He says 
he’s already founda cascade of red flags. 
For instance, a doctorin the facility had 
recorded that Choung was suicidal. 

“Why was he placedin isolation, 
without supervision, if they knew he was 
suicidal?” Young asks. “Why didn’t they 
take away the materials that he used to 
hang himself? He was 74 — howdidhe 
manage to hang himself, to lift himself?” 

Though the family has ordered an 
independent autopsy, Young knows 
that he’s limited in his ability to actually 
investigate his brother’s death. For the 
last month, he’s done everything he can 
to push Newsom and the government 
of California to open an independent 
investigation, joining the Dignity Not 
Detention coalition. He’s written letters, 
called the governor's office, andtaken 
dozens of press calls. Lisa Knox says 
she’s been amazed with him and his 
family’s persistence and dedication to the 
movement, even in their grief. 

“They need to investigate,” Young 
says. It’snotjust for my family — it’s for 
the people still in there. They are human 
beings.” 


Jack Herrerais an San Francisco-based 
reporter coveringimmigration, human 
rights, and Latino issues. His work has 
appearedin Politico Magazine, The 
Nation, The New Republic, andelsewhere. 


yp @ jherrerx 
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Street artist Jeremy Novy honours the riotous roots of Pride in anew solo show. 


By Roxy Bonafont 


Ona Wednesday evening, street artist 
and stenciler Jeremy Novy unveiled 

his latest exhibition to an empty room. 
Wearing a handkerchief decorated with 
the work of Keith Haring tied around 
his faceas a mask, Novy addresseda 
group of Instagram Live viewers in an 
unusual reception event for his pop-up 
show, °The First Pride Wasa Riot.” The 
exhibition is scheduled to run through 
July 4 at the Mission District’s new Voss 
Gallery, while Novy’s wheatpaste posters 
may remain on utility boxes around the 
Castro for longer. 

Novy, whois primarily a street artist, 
tells SF Weekly that compared to doing 
work in universally accessible public 
spaces, a gallery exhibit that attracts a 
narrower demographic can sometimes 
feel like “preaching to the choir.” But as 
he adapts to the circumstances imposed 
by COVID-19, and experiments with 
sharing art on digital virtually, Novy says 
he also appreciates how online platforms 
give him space to elaborate on and 
explain his work. 

“Things have changed dramatically,” 
Novy says. “Iused to be able to travel the 
country, and paint murals elsewhere, 
do street art all over. Butnow!’m kind 
of stuck sheltering in place and trying 
to find different outlets to work locally. 
We're all gonna have to start working in 
our communities as we're separateda 
little bit.” 

The collection contends with more 
than the disruptive influence of a 


pandemic. Its opening also coincides 
with the 50th anniversary of Pride — 
and with an ongoing series of mass, 
nationwide uprisings against racist 
violence and police brutality in America. 

Novy, whois best known for his 
black-, white-, and orange-patterned koi 
fish swimming up and down sidewalks 
from San Francisco to Milwaukee, has 
always been interested in queering 
street art; other motifs that recurin 
his stencils include shirtless men, drag 
queens, and queer Care Bears. Novy’s 
latest exhibition retains the color and 
optimism of his classic work, as well as 
its queerness. But the collection also 
takes on the real stakes, and violent 
history, ofa struggle for liberation. 

“This exhibit was about trying to find 
objects that were used during the riots 
that the queer community had for their 
queer liberation, and to try to say that 
the riots that are happening noware 
needed and are okay,’ Novy says. 

The show charts the nascent queer 
rights movement across four formative 
riots: the 1966 Compton’s Cafeteria 
Riots in San Francisco, the Los Angeles 
Black Cat Riot of 1967, the Stonewall 
Riots of 1969, and, a decade later andon 
the other side of the world, the 1978 Gay 
and Lesbian Mardi Gras Riot in Sydney, 
Australia. 

Ina series of wood panel-based 
stencils, Novy commemorates the 
uprisings and altercations that propelled 
the modern queer rights movement 
through a collection of representative 
objects: a broken coffee cup recalling 
the muga transgender woman at 
Compton’s Cafeteria hurled at an 
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officer when resisting arrest; a string 

of rainbow Mardi Gras beads drawn 
from the Sydney riot; three recreated 
protest signs from the demonstration 
at the Black Cat Tavern in LA, bearing in 
black lettering statements like “BLUE 
FASCISM MUST GO.” 

“They actually had these posters — 
these are the same exact posters that in 
1967 were displayed,” Novy says. “And 
there’s other ones that of course were in 
the protest, but [found these three to be 
very significant and very relevant to our 
current time and what is going on with 
Black Lives Matter, and our current riots 
and demonstrations and protests.” 

The memory of resistance and 
sometimes violent uprising isn’t just 
acknowledged in Novy’s exhibit; itis 
celebrated as the animating spirit of 
transformative change. That ethos 
is most explicit in his Stonewall Riot 
piece: a large red brick, evocative of the 
projectiles thrown at police by LGBTQ 
patrons of the Stonewall Inn, bearing 
alongits side in bold bright letters the 
word “PRIDE.” This year, Pride turns 50, 
amida national mass uprising against 
anti-Black racism and police brutality. 

“Twas born in 1979. So, you know, all 
this stuff happened before me, but it is 
apart of wholam,” Novy says. “These 
things happened for our gay liberation to 
happen, so they have to happen for the 
liberation and freedom of other people. 
So the exhibit, I hope, is saying that I’m 
in solidarity, and I hear what Black Lives 
Matters is saying through their riots, 
through their demonstrations.” 

Novy hopes that those who “don’t 
understand” demonstrations taking 
place today might benefit from the 
historical analogue and context his 
work offers. After all, Pride, whichis 
now so mainstream that it often draws 
criticism forits ties to corporations 
and police departments, celebrates the 
anniversary of amass uprising against 
police violence. 

“If we honor the Stonewall Riots, why 
can we not honor the Black Lives Matter 
riots that are happening now?” Novy 
ask. 

“The First Pride Was a Riot” is on view 
at Voss Gallery in the Mission through 
July 4. Voss is open Wednesday through 
Saturday, 12-6pm or by appointment. 
The full collection can also be viewed at 
the Voss Gallery website. 


Roxy Bonafontis an intern 
covering arts, culture, andnews 
for SF Weekly. 


yp @ roxybonafont 
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Sagittaire arrives at healing through painful reflection on debut LP, ‘Lovely Music.’ 
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Ivan Mairesse, who records under the name Sagittaire, makes his full-length debut with ‘Lovely Music.’ 


By Will Reisman 


Over the past few months we've heard no 
shortage of platitudes about the nation’s 
need for “soul-searching.” The ambiguous 
term is offered up asa necessary step 

in order to determine why hundreds of 
thousands of Americans have died from 

a preventable disease and Black people 
continue to be killed by agents of the 
state. 

This kind of call for introspection 
can feel vague and inferior, particularly 
when it comes from politicians who have 
willfully ignored myriad warning signs. 

But, according to Ivan Mairesse, soul- 
searching is a valuable practice. The Los 
Angeles-based musician who records 
under the moniker Sagittaire, says he’s 
had plenty of time to ruminate since 
the onset of the pandemic. In addition 
to pondering the chaotic state of the 
country, Mairesse’s thoughts have often 
returned toa more personal trauma. 

In 2016, Mairesse and his friends 
barely escaped the deadly Ghost Ship fire 
in Oakland that ultimately claimed the 
lives of 36 people. 

“This current situation feels very 
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similar to me, because it has sort of 
caused me to pause and just reflect on 
everything,” says Mairesse, who lived 

in San Francisco for seven years before 
moving back to his native Los Angeles in 
2019. “There has been a lot of stepping 
back again and confronting the possibility 
of mortality and having these things 
taken away from you without any say on 
your part. It definitely has me going back 
to that time in my life alot.” 

Mairesse, who recounted his 
harrowing experience in vivid detail for 
Billboard magazine, entered the now 
infamous Ghost Ship warehouse to 
watcha DJ set from his college friend, 
Joel Shanahan, who performs as Golden 
Donna. Roughly an hour after arriving, 
he noticed a strange smell— like 
firecrackers” —and thick plumes of 
smoke. That was followed quickly by 
amad rush of panicked partygoers 
desperately trying to get out. 

Despite making peace with death 
at one point, Mairesse (along with his 
friends) miraculously managed to escape 
unharmed. It wasn’t until he was riding 
home on BART — clothes reeking of 
smoke — that he began to somewhat 
understand the magnitude of the event, 
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but even then, he still had difficulty 
processing what he had witnessed. 

“At the time, I really didn’t know what 
I was dealing with,” Mairesse says. “It 
wasn't until later, when I started going 
to the studio to record music, that I 
basically began unpacking everything. 
Itook thesejournal entries Ihad and 
transformed them into songs. [had not 
really acknowledged the fire directly until 
Istarted doing that.” 

Mairesse had always been a prolific 
songwriter — he wrote and recorded 60 
songs during his seven-year stint in San 
Francisco, but the post-Ghost Ship period 
of his life, from 2017 to 2019, is when he 
began truly finding his voice. 

He will release a collection next week. 
The nine-song Lovely Music, Sagittaire’s 
official debut album, drops July 2 on his 
ownimprint, Drury Lane. Onthealbum, 
Mairesse directly confronts the horrors 
of the Ghost Ship fire and his reckoning 
with the aftermath. He gainfully faces the 
trauma of that night, by both carefully 
examining his pain and the revelations 
that it brought. 

“That night really caused me to sort of 
look at myself more honestly,’ Mairesse 
says. [hadto examine my relationship to 
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people and the world and to just be more 
truthful about who lam.” 

There isa persistent theme throughout 
Lovely Music— of facing calamity and 
moving on — beit completely healed or 
ina fractured state. On “Desert Shore,” 
Mairesse fills the last minute with the 
hopeful mantra of “I will disappear/And 
I will come back,” repeating the refrain 
over a wall of space rock white noise. In 
“Say Something Nice,’ ajaunty ballad that 
recalls Shakedown Street-era Grateful 
Dead, Mairesse sings “Your family’s 
concerned about your wealth/And your 
health,” a candid reflection on unhealthy 
relationships that he has endured andis 
now ready to putin the past. 

Underpinning those lyricsisarich 
sonic landscape bathedin warm, buoyant 
sounds. Taking cues from the full-pinned 
studio magic of the Beatles’ later records, 
shifting desert breeziness of Los Angeles 
Paisley Underground bands, jangling 
melodies of C86 Britpop groups and 
playful psychedelia of glam rock legends 
T-Rex, Lovely Musicrepresents an 
appreciation of those ambitious genres 
without feeling like a photocopied revival 
act. 

Each trackis a carousel of unique 
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ideas, but there is an airiness about them 
that prevents Lovely Musicfrom feeling 
overly dense or laden with too many 
moving parts. Like the accompanying 
lyrics, the music evinces both melancholy 
and triumph — the songs are major 
chord tapestries that feel disarming and 
unnerving, but ultimately hopeful. 

Mairesse credited San Francisco 
producer Jason Kick with helping him 
create the fully realized sound of Lovely 
Music, which was composedin parts 
through overdubbed solo studio sessions 
and in live jams with local musicians. 
Working alongside Kick, Mairesse sought 
to create the “soft production” vibes 
foundin’70s pop songs, and he took 
particular inspiration from the avant- 
garde composer “Blue” Gene Tyranny, 
who wasassociated with the Lovely 
Music record label (which served as the 
inspiration for the album title.) 

Mairesse is still working through the 
memories of the Ghost Ship, not only by 
reflecting on the fire through his creative 
outlets, but by also literally reliving the 
night. Last year, he testified in the trial 
of Ghost Ship tenant Derick Almena 
and co-defendant Max Harris. That trial 
triggered the memories anewin Mairesse 
and reminded him that he still has some 
healing ahead (a dichotomy mirrored 
in his music making — he says he has 
another album’s worth of material thatis 
considerably darker than Lovely Music.) 

Ultimately, Lovely Musicshows 
that dealing with griefis an ongoing, 
ever-evolving process. You don’t wake 
up suddenly cured because you wrote a 
few ditties on your guitar. But it would 
seriously undermine the restorative 
power of art to say that dealing with those 
memories is not cathartic. There are 
important lessons to learn from Lovely 
Musicfor everyone dealing with the 
deeply unsettling feeling of the world at 
the moment. 

“In many ways, the emotions I 
experienced following the fire were 
deeply personal, but they’re also these 
universal feelings we all face,” Mairesse 
says. Confronting who youare, what’s 
truly important to you — I think we all 
ask these questions, particularly at this 
moment.” 

We don't need to have all the answers. 
But, as the music of Sagittaire suggests, 
just asking the right questions isa vital 
part of the healing process. 


Will Reisman covers music for 
SF Weekly. 


@ wreisman 


Your Rights When You Are Detained 








lf you are arrested, you have aright to at least three phone calls in California. 


By Christopher Dolan 
& Casey Hultin 


If youare merely detained, you aren't 
guaranteeda phone call, but youare 
entitled to one if you’ve been arrested and 
booked. 

Ifa person is “detained,” the police 
officer is holding a person fora short 
amount of time. Ifa reasonable person 
would not feel free to leave, or the police 
preventa person they are questioning 
from leaving, that detention turns 
into an arrest. The police take arrested 
persons to a local jail precinct, where they 
are then booked. In either scenario, the 
Fifth Amendment right to remain silent 
applies and should be invoked. 

After a person is arrested and booked, 
they are entitled to phone calls. California 
Penal Code Section 851.5 provides that 
arrested persons are entitled to three 
phone calls immediately upon booking 
except where physically impossible, and 
no later than three hours after arrest. 
Arrested persons are entitled to make at 
least three phone calls at no expense if 
they are within the local calling area and 
at the arrested person's own expense 
if outside the local calling area. Local 
calling areas do not necessarily refer to 
anything within the same area code as the 
jail. Asign posted near the telephone will 
provide information about what phone 
numbers are considered local. Collect 
calling is also an option for making phone 
calls toanumber outside of the localarea. 
Arrested individuals may callan attorney, 
a bail bondsman, or any friend or relative. 

If the arrested person isa parent with 
custodial responsibility for a child, then 


the arrested person has the right to two 
additional phone calls for the purpose 
of arranging for the care of a minor child 
or children during the arrested person's 
absence. These phone calls must also be 
given immediately upon request, oras 
soon as practicable. 

The right to post-booking phone 
calls is protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States 
Constitution, as California Penal 
Code Section 951.5 creates a liberty 
interest. Denying an arrested person the 
opportunity to makea telephone callis 
acivil rights violation. The Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantees the right to due 
process, andis particularly protective of 
the minimal liberty interests granted to 
prisoners, suchas the ability to makea 
phone call when arrested and booked. 

However, this right to phone callsis 
not without complications. 

First, assume that the police will record 
any phone call made from jail. These 
phone calls are not private and may be 
used against you. Police routinely record 
the outgoing portion of the phone call, 
so longas that phone callis not withan 
attorney. 

Additionally, know that in practice, 
police officers have ways to deny phone 
calls. Hereis one trick: deny arrested 
persons their constitutional right toa 
phone call, then entice these persons with 
the opportunity to sit in a waiting room 
witha television instead of ina holding 
cell with concrete and metal benches. The 
catch to get in the waiting room, which 
has cushioned chairs anda television, 
instead of the holding cell? Signa 
statement that says the police provided 
the opportunity to make three phone 
calls within three hours of booking. If 
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an arrested person asks for clarification 
since the police did not, in fact, provide 
the opportunity to make three phone 
calls, the arrested person returns to the 
holding cellinstead of the waiting room. 
After several hours, a cushioned chair 
anda television look better than a metal 
bench, concrete floor, anda toilet within 
public view of anyone walking through 
the area. 

If the police deny an arrested person 
their constitutionally protected right to 
phone calls from jail, there may bea civil 
cause of action against the police officers. 
Police officers are not entitled to qualified 
immunity for this civil rights violation. 
Qualified immunity purportedly 
balances the interests in the vindication 
of citizens’ constitutional rights andin 
public officials’ effective performance of 
their duties. The goal is to make it possible 
for officials to reasonably anticipate when 
their conduct may give rise to liability for 
damages. But qualified immunity does 
notimmunize police officers where the 
civil right is so clearly established under 
lawthat no reasonable officer couldhave 
believed that they were not violatinga 
constitutional right. The right to phone 
calls after booking is such aright because 
the statute establishes that police officers 
do not have discretion to decline phone 
calls to arrestees, andthe consequences 
for not allowing someone the ability to 
call family members or an attorney and let 
them know where they are can be dire. 


Christopher B. Dolanis owner of 
the Dolan Law Firm. His column 
is sponsored content 


888-452-4752 | dolanlawfirm.com 
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SHEMTALES \\DANKDIVERSTY NA 
Posh Green is SF's First Black Woman-Owned Dispensary 





Reese Benton, center, with customers during the second week of the soft opening of her new Bayview dispensary, Posh Green. 


By Zack Ruskin 


If Reese Benton ever wants to make 

a movie about what it took to open 
Posh Green, she certainly has enough 
material for the script. The first Black 
woman to open acannabis dispensary 
in San Francisco had to overcome many 
obstacles on herjourney. But after 
weathering a rocky upbringing, NIMBY 
obstructionists, a global pandemic, and 
an attempted heist, Benton has come 
out on top. 

Speaking by phone, the Ingleside 
neighborhood native recalls how even 
the inspiration to start her Posh Green 
came in the form ofa setback. Aftera 
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less-than-amicable breakup with her 
former-boyfriend — who happens to 
own another San Francisco dispensary 
— Benton went searching for anew 
place to shop. 

“Twent to a few places andI gota few 
deliveries,” she recalls. But asa relatively 
novice cannabis user striking out on her 
own, she had trouble finding the right 
products for her needs shopping online. 
While browsing in person Benton says 
she encountered another issue: systemic 
racism in the form of suspicious eyes 
following her around the store. “I was 
like, “This is notit.” 

Unsatisfied with what the market was 
offering, Benton decided to strike out on 
her own. And so, Posh Green was born. 
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Back in 2016, however, Benton was 
starting at square one. As the daughter 
of a father who was incarceratedanda 
mother who used hard drugs, Benton 
is precisely the type of proprietor that 
equity programs are meant to benefit. 
Theissue? Benton would have to help 
the city create sucha program first. 

It was former District 10 Supervisor 
Malia Cohen who turned to Benton, 
who was then operating with a medical 
marijuana license, for help during the 
process of creating a framework of 
howto bring equity to San Francisco’s 
cannabis industry. 

“Tgota call asking [if I would] 
consult,” Benton says. “That turnedinto 
me helping Malia Cohen to write the 


program. I helped to actually shape the 
policy.” 

After Cohen termed out, Benton 
began working closely with Nicole 
Elliott. As the first director of San 
Francisco’s Office of Cannabis, 

Elliott was given the unenviable task 

of converting Proposition 64intoa 
functioning, local industry. Elliott now 
serves under Gov. Gavin Newsomas his 
cannabis czar. Benton is effusive in her 
praise for Elliott’s role in bringing Posh 
Green to life. 

“Nicole Elliotis the truth,” Benton 
says. Youhear about people selling out 
to the industry or other interests but 
Nicole is for the people. She’s really been 
a blessing. If she wasn’t as passionate as 
she was about equity, then we wouldn't 
even be here, honestly.” 

Despite Elliot’s efforts, there have 
been several notable set-backs in Posh 
Green’s journey from concept to reality. 

At first, Benton was originally hoping 
to open her store last November, on 
what’s known as Weed Wednesday. 
Serving as another, pot-specific 
Thanksgiving bookend to Black Friday, 
the holiday can represent a huge chunk 
of sales for the year. 

Instead, a resident of the building 
where Posh Green is located circulated 
a petition that led to an injunction. As 
aresult, Benton was forced to lay off 
employees she'd hired only the week 
before. On April 3, the injunction was 
at last lifted. Though it cost “hundreds 
of thousands of dollars” in legal fees, 
Benton had prevailed. 

One tool that helped: Benton’s 
participation in a program offered by 
the delivery platform Eaze, which she 
credits with helping her to weather the 
legal storm. As one of 10 entrepreneurs 
selected for Eaze’s Momentum program, 
Benton participated in a 10-week 
educational course and receiveda 
$50,000 grant. 

“We learned alot of stuff about the 
business,” Benton says of the program. 
“They brought in alot of mentors. 
Honestly, the money they gave me came 
at the right time because that was exactly 
when the injunction closed the store. If 
had not gotten that money, we wouldn't 
be having this conversation.” 

The next issue: COVID-19. 

For the past two months, Benton has 
worked to hire staff and communicate 
with the city ona safe opening date. 

At first, she was eyeing June 2, buta 
spree of burglaries that hit nearly every 
dispensary in the Bay Area during the 
initial wave of protests over the death of 
George Flord inspired her to wait a few 
more weeks. 


“Tknew I was going to be next,” 
Benton says. “Sure enough, the next 
day, they tried to hit us and people got 
arrested.” 

That’s what it’s taken for Posh Green 
to get to where some dispensaries 
started two years ago. However, despite 
the court battles and attempted burglary 
(the culprits were caught before any 
damage was done), Benton is nowat last 
finally getting a chance to revel in the 
fruits of her labor. 

They've come in the form of steady 
initial sales and customers traveling 
great distances to support a business 
like hers. 

“T’ve had people coming from 
Sacramento, Marin, Redwood City, 
Antioch, and Pleasant Hill,” Benton 
says. Someone from Florida came here. 
We've hada huge response. A lady put 
an order from New Yorkin. I wrote to say 
that we can’t ship there and she replied 
that she was just getting her profile 
ready because she’s coming to visit!” 

Inasense, the timing of Posh Green's 
opening is both ideal and woefully tardy. 

While Benton’s path is certainly a 
genuine example of the equity program 
in action, italso demonstrates that the 
process could beimproved. At numerous 
junctures, the financial strains could’ve 
easily toppled her best-laid plans. 

Each delay overcomeis not evidence of 
triumph as muchas a direct failure that 
must be corrected moving forward. To 
havea Black woman-owned dispensary 
in San Francisco open during a moment 
of mass actions targeting injustice is 
beautiful; that it took this long for the 
first one to arrive is shameful. 

However, for Benton, there is joy to 
be found in being able to plan something 
that will not be muzzled by red-tape or 
irate neighbors. 

“I want to take a picture of everyone 
that comesin andask them where 
they’re from,” Benton says, “and then 
we re going to have to have a wall for all 
of these people.” 


Posh Green 

828 Innes Ave. 

Tue-Sat, 11 a.m. -6 p.m. 
415-499-2328 
poshgreencollective.com 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis, 
culture and music for SF Weekly. 


yp @zackruskin 
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Kinky, Poly, Normal Gays 


Plenty of people want to be tied up and sleep around — embrace It, if you can. 





Some like it kinky, while others play it straight. 


By Dan Savage 


[havea question. ’magaymanina 
relationship and we're both really happy 
since we met a year ago. We're “open” 

in the sense that he wants the option 

to be intimate with someone else ifa 
connection happens andin turn he said 
he would be supportive of me being 
involvedin my kinks. But [haven't done 
anything yet out of fear. ’m not afraid 
of my kinks. I’m worried that if Iask 

to go do something kinky it will ruin 
our relationship. I don’t think he was 
bluffing when he said it was okay for me 
to explore my kinks with other guys but 
it worries me. I tend to repress the kink 
part of my sexuality and I’m worried 
that him knowing I want to act on it will 
cause issues. My boyfriend and I areso 
balanced but in the kink aspects of my 
life ’'m a submissive and need to engage 
in power exchange with someone. I miss 
being able to express these things and 

it feels like there’s a voidin my life. That 
might sound silly, but it’s true. [think 
repressing them is actually taking a toll 


on my mental health. Any advice? 
— Guy’s Abandoned Yearnings Subtly 
Undermining Bond 


If your boyfriend is bluffing, GAYSUB, 
you wanna know that sooner rather than 
later. 

Your still-relatively-new-ish 
boyfriend gave you permission to act 
on your kinks at the same time he asked 
your permission to fuck someone else. 
You gave him your okay and assume you 
meant it, GAYSUB; you meant it when 
you told him he could, ifand when “a 
connection happens,” go ahead and fuck 
the dude. Seeing as he took your “yes” for 
an answer where his “connections” are 
concerned, GAYSUB, I think you should 
take his “yes” for an answer where your 
kinks are concerned. So go find some hot 
Dom you wanna submit to and let your 
boyfriend know you're gonna get your 
kink on. Ifit turns out your boyfriend 
was lying to you — if he’s one of those 
people who wants to be free to play with 
others (which is why he got your okay) 
but doesn’t want his partner playing 
with others (and the okay he gave you 
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was insincere) — it’s better to find 

that out twelve short months into this 
relationship than to find it out ten years, 
a mortgage, one kid, and two dogs into 
this relationship. 

And what you describe about the void 
you feel is understandable to anyone 
with kinks, GAYSUB, and even vanilla 
people can understand if they think 
about it for evenamoment. (That vanilla 
stuff you enjoy, vanilla people? Imagine 
never being able to do any of it. See?) 
Your kinks are an intrinsic aspect of your 
sexuality and repressing them — not 
having any way to explore or express 
them — does take an emotional toll. 

It can also breed resentment if your 
partner is the reason youcan’'t explore 
or express them. Which means if your 
boyfriend wants you to be happy and 
wants you to bea good boyfriend to him, 
then you need to have the freedom to 

be who youare. For some kinky people 
pornis enough of an outlet, GAYSUB, 
but most kinky people want actual 
experiences. 

Often a vanilla partner is willing and 
able to meet a kinky partner’s needs and 


that’s great. But sometimesa vanilla 
partner can’t doit or is incapable of 
faking it or does it poorly on purpose so 
they won't be asked to doit again. And 
for some kinksters the awareness you're 
being indulged makes it impossible for 
to get into the right subby headspace. 
If either is the case, you'll have to 
outsource these desires to fill that void. 
If your boyfriend gives you the 
okay and has alittle breakdown after 
you get home — if it dredges up some 
unexpected feelings (and you should 
expect that it will dredge up some 
unexpected feelings (so expect those 
unexpected feelings)) — and needs 
some reassurance, that’s fine. Answer 
any questions he has and let him know 
you re not going anywhere; indeed, 
the fact that you don’t have to choose 
between him and your kinks makes you 
far less likely to end this relationship. 
(Sometimes people who weren’t even 
in the dungeon during the scene need 
alittle aftercare too.) But if you're 
careful not to neglect your boyfriend 
sexually or emotionally and your kinky 
dates are just an occasional thing and 
your boyfriend keeps having great, big, 
dramatic meltdowns, GAYSUB, then 
that’s abad sign. Ifhe punishes you with 
drama every time he gives you his okay to 
play with someone else then he’s hoping 
you ll decide to stop seeking these 
experiences out because the emotional 
price is too great. You won't be able to 
remain in this relationship if that’s what 
winds up happening, GAYSUB, so you're 
going to wanna act on your kinks at least 
a half a dozen times before you get a dog 
oramortgage. 


WHAT'S THE DEAL? 


My new boyfriend just opened up 
tome about his kinks. Nothing crazy: 
just bondage and humiliation. While 
he usually meets and dates guys off 
kinky dating sites we met “the old 
fashioned way” afew months before 
COVID-19 slammed us here in Chicago: 
at a potluck dinner party thrown bya 
mutual straight lady friend. Your name 
came up during the conversation about 
his interests: he told me he was taking 
your advice and “laying his kink cards on 
the table” before I had made too much 
of an emotional commitment. What’s 
interesting to me, Dan, is how often 
this happens. My boyfriendis easily 
the fourth guy I’ve dated in the last few 
years who laid down the exact same 
kink cards: wants to be tied up, wants 
to be called names, wants to be hurt. 
I’m learning to tie knots and getting 
better at calling him names when we 


have sex and [actually really enjoying 
spanking him. But I was talking witha 
friend — our straight lady mutual (with 
the boyfriend’s okay!) — and she toldme 
she’s never hada straight guy open up to 
her about wanting to be tied up abused. 
Are gay guys just kinkier? 

— Talking Over Perversions 


[havea theory... 

When we're boys... before we're ready 
to come out... we're suddenly attracted 
to other boys. And that’s something we 
usually feel pretty panicked about. It 
would be nice that first same-sex crush 
was something a boy could experience 
without feelings of dread or terror, TOP, 
but that’s not howit works for most 
of us. We're keenly aware that should 
the object of our desire realize it — if 
the boy we’re attracted realizes what 
we re feeling, if we give ourselves away 
witha stray look — the odds of that 
boy reacting badly or even violently are 
high. Even if you think the boy might 
not react violently, even if you suspect 
the boy you're crushing on might be gay 
himself, the stakes are too high to risk 
making any sort of move. So we stew 
with feelings of lust and fear. 

Sexual desire can make anyone feel 
fearful and powerless — we're literally 
powerless to control these feelings 
(while we can and must control how we 
act on these feelings) — but desire and 
fear are stirred together for us gay boys 
to much greater degree than they are 
for straight boys. We fear being found 
out, we fear being called names, we fear 
being outed, we fear being physically 
hurt. And the person we fear mostis the 
person we have acrush on. A significant 
number of gay guys wind up imprinting 
on that heady and very confusing mix of 
desire and fear. The erotic imaginations 
of guys like your boyfriend seize on 
those fears and eroticize them. And 
then, in adulthood, your boyfriend 
wants to re-experience those feelings, 
that heady mix of desire and fear, with 
a loving partner he trusts. The gay boy 
who feared being hurt by the person he 
was attracted to becomes the gay man 
who wants to be hurt — ina limited, 
controlled, consensual and safe way — 
by the man he’s with. 


Dan Savage is a syndicated love 
and relationships columnist and 
host of The Savage Lovecast. Email 
him at mail@savagelove.net 


we @FakeDanSavage | savagelovecast.com 
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